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MORRIS HICKY MORGAN 
1859—1910 

Morris Morgan was a forceful personality in Harvard University. 
Without early specialization he attained in the Graduate School a pro- 
ficiency that brought him an immediate appointment to the teaching 
staff. His promotion was rapid, and on the death of Frederic D. Allen 
he succeeded to the chair of classical philology. 

In his dissertation Morgan revealed characteristics that became 
dominant in later years: it was a well -organized exposition of a 
phase of activity in ancient life, written in clear, effective Latin. In this 
paper, as in his more mature work, his attitude was that of an alert, 
vigorous man of affairs. He found it interesting to discover what 
methods the ancients employed in lighting fires, what Xenophon con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the art of horsemanship, what Vitruvius 
contained that should be of service to the modern architect; to him the 
concrete and the tangible made a direct appeal; loyalty might lead him 
to complete his master's grammar, a casual interest might prompt a 
paper on rain-charms, or on a bit of Greek lexicography; the pressing 
needs of school and college classroom might be met by the careful 
preparation of excellent textbooks, but after all, the question uppermost 
in his mind seems to have been: What did the Greeks and the Romans 
do in the particular fields of thought and action that interest the prac- 
tical man of today ? 

His methods were businesslike and strenuous. In teaching, his 
eminent success was not, primarily, a matter of personal magnetism or 
merely a natural issue from rich stores of well-assimilated knowledge; 
it was the result of thoughtful organization and forceful presentation. 
This executive ability found expression not only in classroom but in 
uninterrupted self-sacrificing administrative service for Harvard Uni- 
versity from the time when he undertook the supervision of admission 
examinations to his activity in later days as University Marshal at all 
public ceremonies. Even in his scholarly work he shows the sane judg- 
ment, the sense of proportion, of the practical man, the discriminating 
effort that abhors the unessential detail but never shirks profitable labor. 

As an interpreter of Vitruvius he was earning the high commendation 
of European scholars, and his edition of the author, intended specially 
for the modern architect, would have been a notable example of the 
service a classical scholar may render to contemporary life. 

Virile, energetic, Morris Morgan may have seemed at times brusque 
or even stern, but his fine, strong manhood is the essential characteristic 
in the minds of those who have heard him not only stoutly defend his 
own convictions but with equal positiveness confess and amend errors of 
judgment. 

H. W. P. 



